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“AS A SECRETARY, I'm delighted with the new 
Remington Quiet DeLuxe KMC Typewriter—it’s 
so smooth, so easy in action. With its exclusive 
Keyboard Margin Control (KMC) I set margins 
quickly, simply, positively. The exclusive Page 
End-icator flashes a red warning signal when I ap- 
proach the end of a page. The new two-tone gray 
finish is easy on my eyes, has practically eliminated 
eyestrain due to its absorption of glary light.” 


AS AN EXECUTIVE, the Remington Quiet 
DeLuxe KMC offers you many Plus Values. One 
is distinctive Executype—a combination of elite 
type balanced in pica widths—that gives you let- 
ters and reports you are proud to sign. Another 
is the handsome color combination that blends so 
smoothly into any office setting. Another Plus 
Value is the measurably quieter operation that 
makes the whole office a pleasanter place in 
which to work. 

BEFORE REPLACING ANY OF YOUR TYPEWRITERS, 


call your nearby Remington Rand 


wy 
. Mp Typewriter representative. Let a Plus 





Values Proof Test prove Remington 
KMC typewriters give you better 
typing at a lower net cost! 
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N an August day in 1945, we in- 

terviewed General Anderson—Orvil 

Anderson, with Colonel 
Stevens, in their 1935 stratosphere balloon 
fight, had topped the world’s altitude rec- 
rd by ascending into the air 72,395 feet. 

I see I said “we” interviewed the Gen- 
eral. Sheer habit. Usually my 
chief and co-pilot in interviews, Dr. Bruce 
Hopper, Air Force historian, asked the 
juestions while I recorded them and the 
answers in shorthand. This time, because 
my boss could not be present, I asked the 
questions myself, often while writing down 


who, 


fc yrce of 


the General’s answer to the previous query. 
(This is good fun—like playing a game 
of tennis against yourself, jumping across 
the net to return your own serve.) 

I don’t recommend it as a steady practice, 
but it can be done when you know your 
shorthand. For more than two years, I had 
been capturing air history on the wing, 
and I had a fine stock of special outlines 
for expressions like “Combined Chiefs of 
Staff,” “tactical operation,” “preliminary 
bomb-run,” and so on. 

During an interview, I always tried to 
keep as much in the background as pos- 
sible, even going so far as to sit slightly 
to the rear of the person we were inter- 
viewing, in the hope that he would forget 
I was present. Some people are notebook- 
shy, you know—others like you to enter 


HOW HIGH IS 
HIGH? 


ALFRED M. LAW 


into the discussion that is taking place. 
Each interviewee is different. General Carl 
Spaatz, whom we twice interviewed, talked 
straight to the record with perfect 
naturalness. 


THE first atomic bombs had fallen on 
Japan a week or two before, and in addi- 
tion to querying General Anderson about 
the impact of our strategic bombing upon 
the Axis economy, we were interested in 
getting his opinion of the effect the atomic 
bomb would have on aerial warfare. He 
said that the—but wait! Whatever I may 
remember may still be Top Secret. And I 
wouldn’t want to get in Dutch with Gen- 
eral Anderson, who is now Commandant 
of the Air War College at Maxwell Field, 
Alabama. 

In a previous interview with the Gen- 
eral, when he was chief of the Eighth 
Bomber Command, he had talked at some 
length of his experiences in exploring the 
stratosphere. Once, on a flight with Gen- 
eral Kepler, the silk covering of the bal- 
loon had torn, far above the earth, and 
only by quick thinking and careful 
maneuvering was the downward plunge of 
the ship halted. 

As the General talked, I wrote. Some- 
times it is hard to keep on writing at top 
speed when people tell funny stories that 
make you want to double up with laughter. 
One stenographer, of ancient times, ex- 
plained the gaps in his transcription of elo- 
quent sermons by saying, “At this point I 
was weeping so that I could not write.” 
But the most difficult thing of all, in my 
opinion, is to keep on the job of putting 
down words when someone is telling a 

















story so interesting that you just want to 
sit back and gape, all ears and eyes. That 
was my impulse when the highest-up-man- 


in-history talked of his trip to the top of 


the sky. 

Perhaps when he was very young, th 
General had determined to become th 
skyscrapingest man alive. Maybe he had 
read Jules Verne’s “From the Earth to the 
Moon,” and still felt far short of his real 
goal, though he was certainly on the way 
up! In any case, he had built a good 
dream and he had worked to make it come 
true. 


e 


e 


MOST of you who read this are trying 
to scale the heights in shorthand. You may 
be just taking off, with 60 wpm your first 


goal. Like the General, you must have 
a clear idea of what you want to do and 
why. Shorthand can take you to inter- 
esting places and help you meet interest- 
ing people. During the War, many a 
competent stenographer was brought into 
the councils of the most high to make a 
record of their important conferences. All 
branches of the Service had need of quali- 
fied men and women who could transfer 
talk to paper swiitly—and accurately! And 
an eager search for such personnel still 
goes on. 


Some of you may be interested to know 
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On July 23 (What a red-letter day!) 
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Of the few pictures Mr. Law has among 
his War souvenirs, we chose, to accom. 
pany this article, this one showing in 
action the Soldiers’ Secretarial Service 
he established while in England. Here 
in the lounge of the Red Cross Club a 
Kingston-on-Thames, our boys enjoyed 
free and efficient help in writing 
letters home. He was dictating a mes 
sage for his father and must have been 
pointing out something that interested 
his volunteer amanuensis when the 
shutter snapped. 


one person reached his present alti- 
in shorthand. (7/e heights are never 


ved. You can just keep goir 
ved my official 200, but once upon a 
I rather doubted that anyone could 
» that fast: I couldn't imagine it; 
fore it was impossible. That was my 
ide, and it is one we are all in danger 
ssuming. Yet there have been more 
two hundred sparkling Diamond 


als awarded to prove that their wit 


have reached the 200-word mark. 


INKING back on high school days, 
ve the impression that I was carefully 
ded from shorthand. The theory then 
ed to be that if you were good in, say, 
ish, you must be kept away from 


typewriters and shorthand pads! However, 
I sometimes looked into my sister’s note 


book 
tion 
The 
hand 
was 
pape 


Mag 


s and was filled with awe and admire 
as I gazed at the strange symbols 
first seed of a desire to learn short 
was planted at that time. Why, t 
a great idea—to put language @ 
r so easily! Marvelous, Modem, 
ical, and several other A/’s, including 


a touch of the Mysterious. And was every 
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one taught to write this way, high up in 
the high school where the grownups went? 
No? Why not? Oh 

It seems to me now as it 
then, that it is a fine 
write 


seemed to me 
to be able to 


thing 


makes me feel 


more civilized, some- 
And bother the Bongo Bongo Bongo 
business! We are Twentieth Century folk, 
and it is good to be civilized 
ble ways. 


But in high 


; 
now. 
in all sensi- 


school I learned no short- 


hand. At that time, for some strange rea- 
son, this study seemed to be considered 
“for girls only.” It is good to know that 


such an attitude has largely changed in 
most forward-looking, modern-thinking 
* 4 
parts of the world. 


AT college some of the students took notes 
as fully easily and, inci- 
lentally, without straining all their atten 
ion toward dotting i’s and crossing f?’s. 
\gain I was impressed with the virtues of 
shorthand—but still did not attempt to 
learn it. 

One day, 
iiter-luncheon stroll downtown 


fath 


as they wished, 


after leaving college, on an 
with my 
about my future 
reer, Which was very much in the ques- 
tion-mark stage. I noticed a that 
invited one “This Way, for Training in 
Shorthand and Typing.” The 


er, we were talking 
sign 


depression 


vas at its height—or depth—and I had 
und out the importance of having some 
special skill to offer, in the absence rf 
experience. That sign seemed to point 


or the 


vou later. 


the way right out 

long, Pop—see 

investigate.” 
Soon I was busy 


depression. “So 


I’m going to 


learning a new alpha- 
bet (even as many of you are right now 
alphabet based on the 
been writing all my life. 
idea of 


longhand I'd 
Once I got the 
written, easily 
joined strokes for the sounds that come in 
ur speech, it was simple. I sailed up to 
100 words a minute in a few months’ 
time, and from there it was a short hop 
ip to 120. I finally was doing what I had 
ways, in the back of my mind, thought 
would be a good thing to do—and liked it! 
Years later I was to meet Doctor Gregg, 
the wise, kindly man whose creative genius 
tad devised this sensible way of putting 


using the easily 


3 
pictures of sounds on paper. In those learn- 
ing days, I was introduced to his great 
invention only, and enjoyed coming to 


know the strokes and how they are joined, 
the brief forms, the facile phrases that our 
system makes This was some- 
thing like what I had dreamed of, even 
in pre-high 
wr four 
with the 


possible. 


three 
last as write 
old alphabetical characters that 
the Romans had used 2,000 years ago. 


hool days—writing 


times as one could 


AFTER leaving school [ worked for a 
publishing railroad 
l-ach job brought better pay, a better op- 
portunity. 


company, a bank, a 
If you are a competent “taker- 
down” and “writer-up,” you can 
jobs when you wish 


change 
always using discre- 
Hundreds of pages were 
filled with shorthand symbols, thousands 
of pages with typ Be more 
skilled pilot of the pen, I pushed up to 


tion, of course. 


oming a 


140. Then, with a few months of special 
study and pracace at an evening class 
in business school, I threw overboard 
more hesitation, more waste motion, and 
reached an official 160. Sometime later, | 


broke through the 

When the War came, I was soon on 
my way to Eighth Air Force Headquar- 
ters in England to 


175-layer. 


work for the Com 
manding General. Later, with Historian 
Hopper, I was to travel about England 
and the Continent helping to make his- 


tory—to make it, 
down for the 


that is, by “taking” it 
record. 

Thousands of pages of notes, a mountain 
of transcript. Yet, like 
shorthand writer, | 
my work. 


another 
have always enjoyed 
How is this possible? Because 
the interested writer never knows fully 
“top.” There is always 
into. 


many 


the meaning of 
more sky to sail 


ry’ a 
PHIS idea may be 


sniffs by 


met with snickers and 
and practicing 
work,” 


learners 
stenographers. “All in the 
they say. “Never think about it out ot 
the office. Get as far from it as 
I can.” But the best of them don’t snicker 
and sniff—or snort and snarl—at such an 
attitude. They've learned that the best way 
to make their work easy is simply to like 
it. 

If you want to climb high, take a tip 
General Anderson: Get the best 
equipment available, learn how to use it, 
and keep trying. 
of the ‘ 


some 


day’s 


away 


from 


You may reach the top 
‘stenosphere”—that way ! 
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The Voice in the Dark 
FRANK J. ZANFINO 


|‘ was 10:00 p.m.—there was just time “Aren't you ashamed of yourself now that 
enough for me to catch the last bus you've done this to me?” Unmistakably. 
home. I had utilized the facilities of the the voice was coming from within the typ- 
typing hall to prepare a report entitled ing hall. : 


“The Care of the Typewriter.” My Office I jumped for the light. The room was 
Practice teacher had requested a paper on flooded with a brilliance. I looked around ' 
one of the office machines. As _ usual, I There wasn’t a soul in the room besides 


waited until the last minute before facing myself. My heart was beating like a trip 
the unpleasant task. It was now time to hammer. I felt a cold sweat on my brovw, , 
leave. I hurriedly gathered up the sheets of | I shivered convulsively. Automatically my 
typewritten paper and put out the lights. hand pulled the electric light chain. There 
Phe room was thrown into immediate dark- was utter darkness—a thick, impenetrable 
iess, darkness so thick you could cut it; darkness. 
and a chill autumn wind had made it cold. 

“I'd hate to spend the night here alone,” "THIS time, however, I wouldn't be fooled. 
I thought as I made for the door. I stood in the darkness with the chain 

tightly clutched in my hand. Now let the 

JUST as I was about to push open the — yoice speak if it dared. It didn’t surprise 
door, I heard a high-pitched voice coming me when it came this time. I suddenly dis- 
out of the darkness surrounding me. covered, though, that I really didn’t want to 

“That's right,” the voice said, “go home hear it at all. Something held me rooted 
to a nice warm bed and leave me here to the spot. I felt my knees shaking. 
shivering, without any clothes on.” “Aren’t you man enough to know what 

“Good heavens,” I said half aloud, “what's your duty is after doing this to me? You 
coming off here?” Had I been so oblivious couldn’t; you really wouldn't leave me in 
to everything else that I had failed to see this condition, would you?” 





someone steal into the typing hall? This time I had really outsmarted the 
It was a strange, weird voice. There was voice, for no sooner had the first word been 
something deathly and ghostly about it. uttered, than I had pulled the electric chain, 


There was a certain clicking in the voice as_— Still I saw nothing. I was dumfounded. 
if its owner’s teeth were chattering—as if 
its owner had risen from the grave. It was SUDDENLY a thought flashed across my 
the voice of Death itself! mind. I looked down the rows of neatly 
“Pshaw,” I said to myself, “it’s just my covered typewriters, and I knew where the 
imagination.” I turned and felt for the door, voice was coming from. I stared at the 
but, just as I found it, I heard the same typewriter that I had been using. I had 
high-pitched voice again: forgotten to put the cover back on it. It 
“Look at the crummy, dirty, sticky mess seemed naked among the other typewriters. 
you've left me in. I can hardly move now.” Then I came closer and examined it. Sure 
enough, I had also neglected to move over 
DID I hear correctly? Then I had missed the carriage in correcting errors and had 
something! Was I being falsely accused of — ruthlessly allowed the eraser crumbs to 
some dastardly act? Now I was determined drop into the type basket. 
to get to the bottom of this once and for I picked up a brush and applied it dil 





all. I ran for the light and grasped the pull gently. I centered the carriage and placed 

chain. One quick jerk of the wrist and the — the cover on it neatly. 

lights began to flicker. Slowly, eerily, they This time, when I put out the light, I 

came on, shadows playing tag with each heard only a contented sigh. 

other, and then, suddenly, the room was oo.8 

brightly illuminated. I glanced furtively | 

around. There was no one in sight! » YOU can’t coast uphill, and no one és 

Just as I thought; my imagination was going to take you up on his handlebars 

{ 
} 


teasing me. I put out the light and ran for The wheel of fortune is a bicycle and spins 
the door. only when you pedal it yourseli—Romers 
There it was again—the same voice! Thinker 
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A LESSON IN TYPOGRAPHY 


The illustrations here are not mere examples of typewriter 
typography—they carry the explanation of how it is done 


ALFRED H. HOLDEN 


OU may some day find yourself in 
an office where advertising and sales 


literature is prepared. Such literature 


might consist of pamphlets, booklets, sales 
bulletins, or perhaps one of those little 
magazines called “house organs.” 

One way that such literature is repro 
luced is by comparatively low-cost offset 


printing from original typing. Another, 
and still less expensive way, is by the fa- 


XXX XK KXKKAKK AK XXX XX KXAAK KX XAXAAKAXAAKAXKXAXAKX 

S3y you aredusing 84 x Il-inch —_ 
per and wish, to useftwo columns of e- 
qual width, /Drow @ pencil¥line down 
the/center/ot the page at 4L-inches. 
Then, fat the top/of the tirst column 
typeda rowfot X's = say 38, the num= 
ber used heres Skip threedspaces to 
divided/the columnsfand type the seme 
number of X's. /Now,/turp/the paper 
sodhad teslunecevtes hala an 
inch/ot the/bottom./Type/the same 
number of X's,/ Remove the paper from 
the machine. / Using da selec dane 3 
pencil tineddown the/right-hand mar- 
ging /Reinsert ,the papers/edjust so 
that the tirst/letter typed will tall 
directly under the tirst X,/or indent 
three spaces/tor the/tirst paragraph 
énd begin typing,/being sure(thet no 
line extends/beyond(the pencil line. 
lf a letter does go beyond,/meke sure 
that Line/can bef/condensed by elimi- 
natingdspaces/betweenMpunctuation. 
yhen/ throughd with the/tirst typing, 
you are then ready/to count the extra 
spaces needed./ The pencil Line/down 
the right-hand margin makes this easyd 
You will/observe/trom/the copy here 
how the extradspaces needed ere indi- 
cated. /tf# a Line/must be condensed, 
indicated/with/a cross=-mark./ lt the 
copy/is tor/reproduct ton/by ottset, 
which/is a/photographicd/process/by 
which @ printing pletedis made trom @ 
photographic/negative of the original 
copy, it is essential that the type be 
absolutelyclean./ Usede good oy 
ribbon,/preterably a silk one,/and 4 
smooth@Finish white/paper. Insert 
your/paper ,Wadjust/the/margins the 
same os tor the4tirst copy¥and begin 
typing. Don't be afraid, If you have 
indiceted/correctly/the extra spaces 
needed, Hou can/type/with speed and 
contidencevthat/the line sfwill come 
out even, SThis/time/you don't need 
the rows of X's at top and bottom, non 
the pencil Line at the right. 
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miliar Mimeograph process. There are, of 
course, special typewriters made for such 
work, but many offices are equipped with 
the standard typewriters only. 

Since necessity is the mother of inven- 
tion, and there being tricks in every trade, 
i typist of days gone by came up with a 
new trick—the one of making all lines in 
typewritten copy come out even, like 
printing. Here’s how it can be done: 


Say you are using 8$ x Il-inch pee 
per and wish to use two columns of e= 
qual width, Draw a pencil tine down 
the center of the page et 44-inches. 
Then, at the top of the tirst column 
type a row of X's = say 38, the num 
ber used here, Skip three spaces to 
divide the columns and type the same 
number of X's, Now, turn the peper 
vp in the typewriter to within en 
Inch of the bottom. Type the same 
number of X's, Remove the paper trom 
the machine. Using aruler, drow a 
pencil line down the right-hand mére- 
gine Reinsert the pepers adjust so 
that the tirst letter typed will tall 
directly under the tirst X, or indent 
three speces tor the ftirst paregraph 
and begin typing, being sure that no 
line extends beyond the pencil tine. 
If a letter does go beyond, make sure 
thet line can be condensed by elimi- 
nating speces between punctuction., 
when through with the tirst typing, 
you are then ready to count the extra 
spaces needed, The pencil tine down 
the right-hand margin makes this easye 
You will observe from the copy here 
how the extra spaces needed are indi- 
cated. if a line must be condensed, 
Indicete with «4 cross=mork, lt the 
copy is for reproduction by oftset, 
which is @ photographic process by 
which &@ printing plate is made trom @ 
photographic negative of the original 
copy, it is essential that the type be 
absolutely clean, Use @ good black 
ribbon, preferably 4 silk one, and a 
smooth - ftinish white peper. insert 
your paper, edjust the mergins the 
same 4s for the first copy and begin 
typing. Don't be eatraid, If you have 
Indicated correctly the extre spaces 
needed, you cén type with speed and 
contidence that the lines will come 
out even, This time you don't need 
the rows of X's at top and bottom, nor 
the pencil line at the right, 


This copy was typed first “in the rough” and then “justified.” 
Continued on page 6) 











Now you see how easy it is, and 


sure you ll agree that the 


has a much better 


had been Ik it 


even right and 


margin 


appearance than if the copy 


ragged and uneven “| istification” is the 
term for it. It is a trick w is, On Or 
casion, enabled 1 itor i magazines and 
metropolitan newspapers to continue publi 
cation in emergencies such as strikes of 
typographers 
ry. 
I HE process cessitates t ing all copy 
twice—first, the “rough” then the 
inished istit copy. | sy to do, 
d i ILL ract l ( il ny rood 
ist to turn out fine copy with speed and 


Be a Good 


“Office Wife” 


ECRETARIES are often called “offi 
~ wives,’ and if you aren't determine 
to be a good, faithful, and loyal one, don't 
expect to be a successful secret Your 





ary. 


luties as secretary may cover everythin; 

m running the offce to playing nurse- 
naid to the boss’s children or grandchil- 
lre 


efficient S¢ 
n't 
until something goes wrong and the rou- 


If vou’re an ‘retary, most ot 


he time the boss w know you're alive 
tine of his office is disturbed—then you 
be very much in demand 
A good 
that the 
sharpened, his f 
repaired, 


“office wife” is expected to see 
j 


; , . 2 ' , 
DOSS S desk 15S 


lusted, his pencils 
uuntain pen filled, his clock 


his umbrella and rubbers handy, a 


nis cigarettes 


supply of favorite cigars o1 
on hand. You'll be 


p when he’s blue, and verba!ly pat his 


expected to cheer him 


ack when he closes a big deal successtully 


YOU'LL have to remind him of his ap- 


time 


pointments, and see that he 


e 5 47 or O 


gets oft on 


to make tl 02 for home; 


keep 
him posted on the due dates of his insurance 
and the 7 
hunting, and fis] 


expiration dates of his driver's, 


licenses; remind him 


ling 
of birthdays and anniversaries. 


be expected to make out hec 


vife’s charge accounts and keep his 


balances up to date (sometimes his wife's, 
too); remind him to 
and dentist ; make 


£o to see his doc 


tor sure he has enough 
cash when he makes a b set hj 


trip; 


sure a nice hotel 


All these things and 
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reservations for plane or train, and mak 
is reserved for him 
expected oF 


} 


etary. You have to learn 


oom 


more are 
priv ate sec! 


boss without appearing in- 


A man used to an efficient Sec- 


etary 1 in time, give you all the in 
mat you nee l. Eve ry ew detail or 

( yi ot it down 1n a little note- 

ook it eferen¢ Chen you won't 
t your b dow! 

rg 

PHIs probably unds terribly compli- 
ited, but it really isn’t. Working with you 
ss from 9 to 5, tive days a week, you get 
know him and his way of doing things 

Study 1 and his moods, and use your 
vn goo idgment and tact. Eventually 


ell feel lost if you aren’t around, thoug 


e's not likely to admit it and may act, at 
mes, as 1 you came with the typewriter 
Being a private secretary is interesting 


j 
rk be 


It isn’t just straight dictation and 


absorbing iuse it is so varied 





scription; that’s why every stenographer 
vorth her salt has her eye on a tuture sec- 
retarial job—Aary Smit} 


What Are You Making? 


get it strange that princes and kings 

And clowns that caper in sawdust rings 

And common folks like you and me 

Help to make up Eternity? 

To each is given a bag of tools, 

\ shapeless mass and a book of rules, 

And each must make, ere life is flown, 

A stumbling block, or a stepping-stone. 
Selected 


To Point a Moral 
We Pass On a Tale 


FATHER, anxious to test 
cut a 


his young 


ography ) 


newspape! 


daughter’s knowledge of gt 
map of the world from a 
and clipped out each country, 1 
jig-saw puzzle. To his surprise she finished 


it in rd time. 
“How did you do it 


rect 
so fast?” he asked 
proudly. 

“Well,” she replied, “there was a man‘ 
on the other side, and when 
together the was all right. 
That young lady will make some Captain 
when she 


“know 


I g 


pictu 
him all world 
of Industry a good secretary if, 


adds stenographic 


up, she 


vn native initiative ! 
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T ranscription Talent Teaser 
Continuing the series begun last fall 


k. LILLIAN HUTCHINSON 


Prof. Ka rine Keyes, 
1: 16 Prospect Pl. 
MI Akro , , . 





Oct. 10th, 1948. 
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UST why are you studying shorthand a game.) On alternate months, beginning 
“Why,” comes the usual answer to with this issue, you will find the reproduc- 
this stiot to acquire a skill t ti f a typewritten letter that contains 
vil ena me to ! la 1 ] id i St ii ¢ ily 1 1 “bon “hag This is 
. And it is the test of whether t What youd 
ected you ac e the necessary skill? Is it not 1. Read the letter carefully, noting each 


ether you acquire the ability to trans boner that you spot. 
ribe an acceptable, mailable letter o1 2. Go over it a second time—you can’t 
piece of dictated matter? catch all the slips the first time. 
‘ale Your hand and fingers may be able t 3. Type a copy of the letter, correcting 
pace with a dictator who speeds along the errors you have di ed 
oung it 140 words a minute, and you may be abl | | ile the me typed copy intil next 
aphy to read back your notes without “er’ing’” MNEs Issue Is received 
pape’ «and “ur’ing.” You may be able to zip oft PERHAPS , ee 
ing ¢ beautifully neat, clean typewritten material RATS you a Oe ee ee 
lished from printed copy at 60 words @ minute. vari ty ot e1 poe that may creep into a 
But all these skills are rely preliminary transcript. To help you coon: 


asked 


man’s 
I got 
ight.” 
aptail 
nl she 


“know 


your boss, and your company. 


intended to help you in this endeavor. (We 
“teasers” h i 


ail them because each is really 





we enumerate the most c 


minon 


to your being able to prop your notebook 
up against a Cop) ider and fill a vacant Misspellings, includ isc of the hyphen 
letterhead with an attractively arranged, ™ < i und wot 
z ‘ : , a 2 neorrect divisio1 f | t li ids 
orrect letter that will reflect credit on you, “ — 
- 3. Wrong choice of words when there are tw 


or more words that sound the or nearly thx 
same; as plain and plane é nd avers 
THIS series of Transcription Teasers is  @7e#dy and all ready; elusive and illusive; re 


dence and 
4. Incorrect punctuati 


5. Incorrect use of tte 


residents. 











} 


6. Use of figures instead of words when writ- 
g numbers, and vice versa 
7. Wrong use of abbrevia 
8. Failure to correct glaring errors in grammar 
Inconsistencies of all kinds 
10. Typing errors. There are too many of thes 
t enumerate, but a_ few the most comm 
ire: (a) transposition of letters; (b) strikeovers; 
(c) poor erasures; (d) errors in spacing—either 
an extra space lett or none e) faulty shifting 
capitals not aligned with small letters; (f) irregu 


ar paragraph indentions. 


easy you could almost do it in 


I: 


before you go 


Nighteap Quiz 
BORIS RANDOLPH 


you 


like quizzes, 
to bed 


try this one just 
tonight. It is so 
your sleep! 


Simply fill in the missing letters of each 


word, according to the definitions, 
three points of credit for eacl 


and take 


right answer, 


and an extra ten if you are able to finish in 
five minutes. 


See page 32 for the Correct 


| 
i. 


=) 


vA 


10. 


DEFINITIONS 


(a) 


(b) 
(a) 
(b) 
(a) 
(b) 
(a) 


A wild di 
Heading 
Fill the next dawn 
Size of paper 


eam 





Evening 
Whimsical 
Two weeks 
A race 


A medicinal plant 






4] 
This evening 
A porter 

A singing bird 
Juliet’s last 


Twelve p.m. 


name 


Wave crest 


One who 


kee] 
late hours 

Small container 
made of gelatin 


A chivalrous per- 
son 

Hare-brained 

A whippoorwill 

A Franciscan Order 
Last evening 
British warbler 
Involve in dark- 
ness 

A titmouse 
A man’s bed gare 
ment 

Qualified 

A woman’s bed 
garment 

A statehous« 


{nswers) 


Worps REQUIRED 


NIGHT ---- 
CAP-.--- 

- NIGH 
-CAP 
NIGHT - 
CAP + css oae 
NIGHT 


NIGH] - -- 

CAP----- 
NIGHT 

- - CAP 

NIGHT --+-+- 

CAP- --- 

NIGHT 

- -CAP 


NIGHT - - - - 


CAP. -.-.« 


- NIGHT 

- - CAP 
NIGHT - - - 
CAPs + ss 
- - ---CAP 
- NIGHT 
- - - -CAP 
NIGHT - - - - = 
CAP- - -- 


NIGH 1 
CAP 
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NIGHT 


bp suggestion made by Martha Horner 
1 
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Try It Yourself! 





For each such “tip” accept- 
ed for publication we will 
pay $1.00 to the contributor. 











— 


in the May issue has already been a 





great help to me in a climate where we need 
all the breeze we can get and paper does 
blow. 

I find an eraser rather than an old key a 
handy weight to attach to the string she 
suggested tying to the middle of the bar 
that rests on the paper. Thrown over behind 
the typewriter, it keeps the paper down 
Then, when needed, it can be pulled up and 
used—no time lost looking around for the 
elusive disk!—Doris Ml. Simuth. 


r 


SUI I 


¢ 


me) and rub the crease gently with your 
raser. The carbon paper can then be used 
without leaving a “tree” on your copy— 


Donald E. Shannon 


needed. 
} 


x's, 


line is short of the length required to make 
a perfect rig 


FO REMOVE a crease from carbon pa | 


per, lay the glossy side down on some hard 5 


vr? 


ace (on a glass-topped desk, if you hav 
] 


IN preparing copy for stenciling, when a 


ht-hand margin, should “justi- 
fied” spacing be desired, x’s are generally 
used to indicate how many extra spaces are 
Line justification can be hastened 
by using figures—1/, 2, 3, 4, instead of 
thus giving you an automatic count of 
to be added between 

Vilton E. Sussman 


CC. 


the spaces that have 
words to fill that line. 


I FIND it easier, when I am typing a Ditto 
master, to insert it opposite to the usua 
way, leaving the open end at the top. Put 
in this way, if an error occurs, I just flip 
the roller up a few turns, pull down the top 
sheet far enough to reach the word to b 
a small hard object under 
the offending spot, and erase with the copy 
still in the typewriter on inside of th 
master. This saves the time required to take 
the master out and put it back, and keeps 
proper alignment your 
copy.—Emily Al 


place 


corrected, 


without adjusting 


msko 
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N taking up the study of shorthand, you 
have high hopes of benefit to yourself 
from your use of the art. That is as it 
should be. Shorthand is a wonderful instru- 
ment of service. It has been given to the 
world and is yours for the taking—but, like 
water in the spring, berries on the bush, 
fish in the stream, there is some effort re- 
quired of those who seek its benefits before 
it can come into their lives and their work. 
You must be willing to give this effort to 
fulfill your hopes. It is a small price to pay 
—but it can be paid only by you. No one 
else can make the contribution for you. 
Approach your study of shorthand in 


this mood of willingness to do the work 
that must be done to make the art your 
own. Your teacher will assist you, text- 


books will guide you, but your own mind 
must grasp the principles and your own 
hand must apply them to make you a good 
shorthand writer. 


THE principles of shorthand are very 
simple. You should find them easy to un- 
derstand. That does not change the fact 
that clear comprehension of every point is 
vital to you. You can cooperate with your 
instructor by making sure that you under- 
stand everything as it is taken up. If you 
do not, ask for further explanation and dis- 
cussion until you do understand. Learning 
shorthand is somewhat like building a brick 
wall. Every brick after the first one rests 
upon those that have been placed before 
it—each new row of bricks depends on 
those that are below it. Each new short- 
hand principle is likely to bear in some 
way upon those previously learned, and 
all the principles work together to make a 
complete structure. 

In longhand you have been writing let- 
ters for which you have learned stand- 
ardized forms. In shorthand you have a 
corresponding alphabet—but it is designed 
to represent the sounds you hear in speech 
rather than the spelling of the words. You 
pay no attention to the spelling as you 
Write; you simply record the sounds as you 





hear them. Train yourself in this habit of 


THE STUDY CORNER 





IF YOU WANT TO SUCCEED 


You will have to give something to shorthand if you expect 
to reap the rewards it brings for expert speed and skill 


JANET KINLEY GREGG 


following sounds right at the start. If you 
do not, it will continue to make you trouble, 
interfering with your development as a 
shorthand writer. 


THREE qualities identify a shorthand 
(1) whether it is a straight 
line or a curve; (2) the direction in which 
it is written: and (3) the relative size or 
length of the stroke. 

You won't have any difficulty in recog- 
nizing the differences between the short- 
hand outlines that are printed in your 
textbooks—but you must train yourself to 
maintain the distinguishing characteristics 
of each stroke you write in your own notes 
or the outlines lose their individuality and 
become illegible, or at least confusing. 
Careful attention has to be given to mak- 
ing each outline accurately at the beginning 
of your study and practice. Very soon cor- 
rect formation of the strokes will become 
easy and will require little thought. 

Training yourself to recognize the differ- 
ent characters and outlines readily requires 
intent study of each form with which you 
have to deal, so that its appearance becomes 
familiar to you—just as you gain famili- 
arity with the faces of your associates. You 
gain this acquaintance with shorthand by 
reading it, so read everything that is as- 
signed to you and as much more as your 
time will permit. Be sure to read all the 
notes you take, not so much for reading 
practice as to see if you have written the 
forms correctly. When you that a 
character is badly made, jot it down on a 
list for special practice and watch your 
writing thereafter until you find that you 
have eliminated whatever faults 
observe. 

The best progress in learning to read 
quickly and accurately comes from reading 
the well-written notes in the textbook and 
other material provided for your study. 
Do not be satisfied with reading an exer- 
cise only once—you get more benefit from 
successive readings because every time you 
go over the exercise the outlines become 
more clearly fixed in your mind. You 


character : 


see 


you 











ample reading material available 
for your use in books and in the GrecG 
Writer. At the start you cannot use very 
much—but you should read everything sev- 


eral times. Later, when you read easily, 


the material supplied to you will be much 


greater in quantity and more varied in 
nature. It will not then be necessary for 
you to read a single selection so many 
times, which will make reading 
practice more interesting. 


NOW is the time to establish a go 


» of writing. That is because you are 





now concerned with the elements of short- 
and and are giving attention to the phys 
cal features of each character and eac! 
combination. Now is the time to learn to 
gnize each character and to train your- 
self to make with fluency and precision. 
Rem t's Just as easy to make an out- 
line well as to make it poorly—yjust be 
sure that you know how troke should 
be made, then make it that i 

Never draw the outlines— te always 
ith a free, swinging movement. Give t! 


curves plenty of fullness; keep the 
strokes straight; make s 


e 1 * = - , . Lap 
nd long ones fully twice as long; keep 





a 
the small circles tiny and the large circles 
much larger; keep the hooks narrow and 


relatively deep. 


THE rules for joining characters will 
point out the easiest way. When you 
start to write, the goi seem a 
little slow—not because you can’t move 
your hand rapidly, but because you first 
have to think how to form each word. 
i] 1d yourself writing 
S 1 automatically. 
Then you start developing real fluency. 
Make sure that you write with a single 
effort as much of an outline as you can 
without a stop. Where a pause is necessary, 
stop quickly and swing instantly into the 
rest of the form. The outline for cattle 
illustrates this point. You write it kat-l— 
two motions. The word c/can is written 
without a pause. 


iavdDiesS 


LONG words tend to be made up of 
familiar syllables. You soon learn to 
recognize these familiar combinations when- 
ever they occur, and to recall the shorthand 
forms at once. When you have reached 
this point you will have become a practical 
shorthand writer. And that is your pur- 
pose in taking up the study. 
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The practical writer, too, learns early 
to take advantage of the speed and fluency 
hat phrasing adds to his writing. That 


phase of shorthand you can begin master- 
ing with your very first lesson, as you will 
have discovered from the phrase lists given 
throughout the Manual. The following re- 
\ vill prove helpful in your practice. 
The shorthand forms appear across the 
pag 


Brier-ForM PHRASE REVIEW 
Chapter One 





























I can, I cannot, I cannot be, he can be, you can 
t annot, | can go, you are not, are you, I will, 
I will not be, I will be, he will go, you will, 
you, in the t in his, in that, in this, ir 

ur, in tl , | am, I am not, more than, it wi 

t was, at tl t that, at thi would, I would 
not b would th was, there are, ther 

] * the + that f it + + 7 

+ th ‘ +! . + 
what, that are that w that th 
s, | was, was t vas t 
they will not t 
this w 1 nd a i " 

> ‘ j 

, that and ¢ 
¢ ¢ i hy ¢ snes 

: i te t, tl = theen 4 
st this is, is this, wh e is, with y 
wit ith t ‘ that, with this, I d 
lig not, other tha e, were not, @ 
tit wh t i t! l id, I uld 1 
be, > cou e, what are, wha vas, into the, i 
that, into this, into them, into those, I e, I lik 
Chapter Two 
r that, for this, for them, for 
t not, I have 
I will have, I shall 
s } ifter the, after 
ft t , about the 
t it rom th from 
very good, very wel 
them. much mor 
s Id have, I should 
I y the, over them 
under the, under them, there must be, I must have 
for some, in such, to such, f such, with such, 
of such, to favor, I think, I think the, I think that 
I think it is, he says, against the, against that 
always be betwe the, between th betwee 
this, between them, f another, this morning, you 
letter, | have your letter, at present, give you, t 
give, gi me, I e 2 . tell he tells, ] 
got, 1 ga he gave me, next time, your name 


Chapter Three 

I told, I told you, he told me, upon the, upon 
that, upon this, upon them, I am glad, I will bk 
glad, I should be glad, I believe, he believes, call 
upon, I he receives, several times, above 
the, above that, above this, to collect, in regard, 
to keep, to become, very important, together with 
to prepare, to send, I am sending you, I asked, » 
asked, to speak, to complete, they sent 


received, 


¢¢ ¢ 


Enthusiasm Quickens the Pace 
> THE STUDENT who finds it neces 
sary to support his head with one hand 
while studying, makes slow progress.—John 
Robert Gregg 
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Brief-Form Phrase Review 


Practice these common phrases until you can write 
them off in one piece. without hesitation. and can 
read your own notes as readily as you can these. 
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» TEACHING YOUR LITT 


MMA JANE,” I sighed, “how can 
I take that carbon copy in to Mr. 
Quincy ?” 

“The meeting is at four o'clock,” Emma 
Jane observed. “It’s a quarter to four now.” 

“Not one of the capital Q’s in his name 
shows on the carbon copy,” I said. “There 
are one, two, three . . . stx places where 
his name is mentioned on this report. You 
have him as Mr. uincy all the way 
through.” 

There was a pause while I waited for 
Emma Jane to reach for the carbon copy 
to correct it and while she waited for me 
to say that there was not time to correct 
the two-page report. 

“Emma Jane—” 

“Yes?” she said brightly. 

“I think you'd better put in the missing 


Q’s.” 


EMMA JANE glanced at her watch 
and reached quickly for the papers. As 
she inserted the first in her typewriter she 
paused. 

“IT always dislike doing this,” she com- 
plained, “because the ribbon letters will 
be so much thinner and blacker than the 
carbon ones.” 

“Use old carbon,” I suggested. 

“Say that again,” she puzzled. 

“Aha,” I replied. “A lesson! Is your 
paper lined up ready to make the in- 
sertion ?” 

Emma Jane made a final adjustment with 
the variable line spacer and then nodded. 

“Get a piece of old, usec carbon paper 
and snip off a piece about two inches long 
and an inch wide.” Emma Jane did. 
NOW, follow me closely: First, push 
down the shift lock, so that you will be 
able to type the capital Q with one hand. 
. . . Second, hold the slip of carbon in 
your right hand and slide it down behind 
the printing point, with the carbon side 
toward the paper. .. . Finally, tap the Q 
very lightly.” 

Emma Jane looked at the result. “It 
isn’t quite dark enough,” she said; then 
she backspacet and repeated the operation, 
getting a Q that matched perfectly. Emma 
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You may not be able to streng§ w 


you try, teach 


Assistant Editor 


Jane quickly went on to insert the other 
omissions. In two minutes she had Mr 
Quincy back to normal, and I was on m 
way to the conference. 


WHEN I got back to my desk, Emm 
Jane said, “Tell me one thing, please 
Why «used carbon?” 

“Clean carbon paper would probably k 
too dark—almost as bad as a_ ribbo 
stroke.” 

“Well, it works! I learned something 
But you know, slick as that gizz is, it 
a nuisance to have to use any crutch. | 
there anything I could do to make my litte 
fingers stronger?” 

“No, not a thing.” I shook my _ head 
“But——” 

“Yes?” she asked. “What? I don’t har 
much trouble shifting, but the strokes | 
make with my little fingers never com 
through well on carbon copies.” 

“Emma Jane,” I said, “if our ith 
fingers were as strong as our forefinger 
our hands would certainly look funy 
wouldn't they?” 

She looked at her hands and smiled. 

“Expert typists pick up some tricks tht 
help them overcome the weakness of litt 
fingers. Before you learn the tricks, thougt 
you have to know why they are necessaty 


PICKING up a pencil I drew a sketché 
the left hand on the keyboard ( I]lustratit 
1) and said to Emma Jane, “Now, thi 
of this drawing as the way your left ha 
looks (from underneath) when the fingé 


to 


— 


a 


you 
dow 
fing 


“ 


W 
to g 
line 
posi 
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hy Xd} 
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shou 
with 
your 
hand 
fy 
each 





are on the home keys, ready to type.” 

Emma Jane held her arm out, fing 
curved, palms down, and peered at the 
as I continued. 

“The F-finger, you note, is straight abe 
its key. The D-finger slopes just a tr 
the S-finger slopes more, and the 4-fng 
slopes very decidedly. The F-finger, as 
can tell by the dotted line I’m putting 


from 
finge 
y our 
gethe 
Want 
En 
said, 
bow 


I : 
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TINGERS HOW TO TYPE 


tren weak fingers, but you can, if 
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type.” 
ut, fing 
1 at the 


‘ight abet 
ist a tril 
1e A-ha 
ger, as ye 
putting § 


It goes straight up and down; 
but the 4-finger is far off from the up- 
and-down position and so has a tough time 
of it.” 

Emma Jane put her left hand on the 
home keys and observed, “My little finger 
curves even more than the one in your 
drawing.” 


has it easy! 





4 











Illustration 1 


“Some do,” I agreed, “and the farther 
your finger slopes away from the up-and- 
down line, the harder it is for that little 
finger to type.” 

“What can I do about it?” 


WELL, obviously the first thing to do is 
to get that finger as near the up-and-down 
line as you can. Start by checking the 
position of your body. You should sit 
squarely in front of the machine, with the 
letter J or K opposite the middle of your 
body. Check next the position of your 
ands as you look at them poised on the 
home keys: The backs of your hands 
should be as flat as you can make them 
without feeling a twist in the muscles of 
your arm. The base of the palms of your 
hand should just barely clear the frame 
of your typewriter, so that the back of 
tach hand slopes upward in a straight line 
from the wrist to the first joints of the 
fingers, the same as the keyboard slopes. 
Your hands should be close enough to- 
gether so that you could—not that you'd 


want to—lock your thumbs.” 
Emma Jane posed. “It isn’t easy,” she 
aid. “It makes me conscious of my 


tlbows.” 
“Type the word paper.” 


13 


< 


Emma Jane rippled the word a few 
times. Her elbows swung in and out 
like bellows. 

“You see,” I pointed out, “you try to 


make up for your weak fingers by swing- 
ing your elbows out. Now try that word 
again, but this time make a deliberate effort 
to swing your elbows in.” 

Emma Jane did, rather awkwardly, but 
she exclaimed, “Did you notice what a 
ker-plunk it made?” . 

“Now you're on to something,” I said. 
“If you would, for a few days, deliberately 
practice swinging in on those little-finger 
reaches, you'd find it would help a lot. But 
there is one more trick that will help you 
even more: You must learn to get your 
fingers off the home keys—to get them up 
in the air.” 

“Up in the air!” she gasped. “Why, | 
was taught to make my fingers—all of 
them—hug the home keys.” 


WHEN you were first learning the key- 
board, Emma Jane,” I explained, “it was 
thought to be necessary for you to keep 
your little fingers, perhaps all your fingers, 
touching the home keys, because doing so 
helped you locate your first keyboard 
reaches. But as soon as you had completed 
the keyboard and started your drive for 
speed and accuracy, you should have 
learned not to hold the little fingers down.” 

Emma Jane asked the right question: 
“Why ?” 

“Do you have your feet squarely on the 
floor?” I asked her. She did. “Very well, 
give a little kick with your right foot—and 
watch yourself as you do so.” 

Emma Jane drew her foot 
gave a little kick. 

“Did you notice,” I asked, “how you had 
to get your foot clear of the floor before 
you could kick?” 

Emma Jane nodded. 

“The same thing is true of ‘kicking’ with 
your fingers. If you keep a finger tight to 
its home key, you have to lift it before 
each stroke or else just mash it down. In 
your case, because your fingers are flying 
on the other keys too fast to give you time 
to lift your little fingers, you mash your 


back, then 
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little-finger reaches. That's why your 4's I typed the word that several times, ar 


and P’s and O's don’t show through on then wrote the word fat two or three times 
the carbon copies: mashi them doesn't “Notice how my hand bounced?” I aske 
ahy clear, sharp stroke.” “As long as you keep your hands pois 


“Do vou mean,” said Emma Jane slowly, ver the keyboard right above the hom y 
luing my .4-finger and keys and keep your position straight j | 
to their keys is causing my front of the machine, bouncing is a big 
. ] 


S-hnger 
help. J weight of your hand helps you 


‘Most of it.’ I nodded. “I don’t mean fingers snap sharply on and off the keys as Jp): 
that you should not maintain a home-ke) you bounce.” 2 
position, for you should. But let your 7 {t 
fingers just brush the keys occasionally EMMA JANE typed that and fat experi- 
for reassurance; don't let them rest on the mentally, bouncing very high. ty 


home keys. Here, let me draw anothe “Oh, come now,” I interrupted, “don't 
picture.” xaggerate it. Don’t bounce mp; boun me 
toward the next key controlled by fi 


I made another sketch (Illustration 2). same hand, or back to a normal positi yo 


I Ait i Lilt « ~~ 
[This is what you would see an instant In the word that, for example, your k 
after a fast typist strikes the letter J,” and bounces from the first ¢ toward the Dp 


| explained. while your right hand types the /; the 


vou use the a as a snappy springboard t 


at “ ‘ 4 . a ay) 

i — flash your hand toward the final ¢. mt 
“It'll take practice,” said Emma Jan ¢ . 

“yD . ii . he a 

But I said I was a career gal. - 


a I COULDN'T PULL a bunel 





| bunch of drill 
a out of the thin then and there; but 


Illustration 2 few days later I was ready with them. DR 











“Emma Jane,” I said, “for the ne 














Why,” she said, “all t gers are 1 month, 1 want you to use these drills fo § mq 
e air!” ve minutes at the beginning of each & 
mma Jane watched me make anothet ere in the office—a minute on cach Wi 12’ 

sketch (Illustration 3). do the trick, I believe. 
“I’m game,” she smiled. “Any  specid ff 24 
—| \\J lirections 7” 

“Yes, these: First, spend one minute pa 

h drill each day, as a warmup sessi0 
5 second, remind yourself bei re you stag. 
= ws i exactly how the drill is to help you; third, § DR. 
— N cmphasize just a little whatever the specé 9. 
Illustration 3 feature of the drill may be; and fom a 
strive for fluency at a good speced—keq§; ,, 


“And this,” I said, “is the little finger the carriage moving—in every dug 


1d 


instant after striking the letter A. Clear °” nA, 


“And all the fingers are in the air,” she Che directions must have been clear, 1 
id. I nodded. the drills seemed to do much to help Emm § Yo, 
Jane get rid of her sluggish, mashing, ¢ 
I YOU TYPE at thirty words a minute — bow-raising reaches with | little fingers § 03) 


4 
or more, you can be certain that the only It took quite a while, however—six 


ontact your hands have with the key- seven weeks—before she broke entiré ly t 
board itself is in the finger that is striking habit of gluing her little fingers to &§ SE 
a key,” 1 said. “When 1 write the word home keys; but once she caught on? 
that, for example, my A-finger may be as “bouncing,” her carbon copics were #9 AN} 


high as an inch and a half or even two readable as her original papers. ; 

° 1 4 ' ’ ' > 

inches above the key. And look how that 

helps me: Typing the th leaves my fingers A BRIEF WORD to Grecc Wee, 
e 


high in the air, with the result that I readers 10 may wish to improve thé wus 
little-finger strokes by using these Sue gy, 


come down ker-plunk on the a and bounce 
right back up to the ¢.” drills (Continued on page™ 
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DRILL ONE 


The orders ont 

a4e Vi wwe WV vs 7 
ar aroerck room , = 
Jul ov nw J Le SS 2 


were never out 


tHhia nt?Ffina +hatr wus 

y is Vili, Lil y v¥U 
_ 3 

~mAyY %D AYyrA Ara ma 

men. Lfle JIUCI« LAW 


AI) - P4Iind +y 
YA WALL 2A wsiCilile 
DRILL THO 
Vall LWl 

7 49 and nt T 

~ » —— a /*@ . 
9 yy orm qQ vr yYyvIT r\)) 
eeu Adil Aiil Y AY 
anAR anc ana nit niy 
G44 G\as ANANA pin pin 


nprrr THREE 
YALLE L1AaRSS 
mat mor moa Crter cone 
wa lle U L ray ® 
m’Ylr marie marr anid 
Ae . nh ae —~as . — ANA 
‘Aaym Harm narm ane 
Ae dhe ae oe aa eb WAY 
nat nat pat aoe ave 
va Ua WAL VS VO 
DRILL FOUR 
valil i 
- 
Satr Tarr Darr Tan Ta 
1a Tay Pa JOC JOS 
Tin io Tio Ar 5 com 
wi LLG LLIa All Al 
VArr fT - i> len 
Edy Edy Edy Ike Ike 
TAv. Va ’ fo 
t0w Yow Yow Gal Gal 
fa ~~ ~ ar 
i ; TA: 
val Cal Cal Now Now 
CPrr mrom 
voLle/ Zod 


FakrqQ A*erot ier 
. ~~ ALGGiLy 





Training Practice for the Little Fingers 


KEEP LITTLE FINGERS OFF HOME KEYS 


he list were not filled by the men in 

eel sure this is true, for the missing 
of stock If the orders went through 

uld be checked by three of our best 

t be from s other source. We trust 





sae ad) 


fours truly, 


SPRING FROM LITTLE FINCER STROKES 


» que que pen pen pen Zoe ZO0e 

put at. qt. qt. pie pie pie Ze en zen 
4 | _ 24 . a 

pin ard ard qrd pun pun pun Zee zee zee 


ELBOWS IN, HANDS FLAT 


Spy ize ize ize aph aph ap qt jat jat 
spud spud ooze ooze ooze quit quit quit 
dupe dupe that that that Soup Soup soup 
ape par par par apt apt apt pap pap par 


Joe Dan Dar 


~ 
ba 
“~ 
te 


an Dar Kid Kid Sam S Sar 
Arm Put Put Put Wam Wam Wam Out Out Out 
Ike Rap Rap Rap Ule Ule Ule Tap Tap Tap 


Gal Hot Hot 


Hot 


Now Val Val Val 


™m 
© 
os 
— 
ar 
med 
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om 
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Cis 
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62 
CC, 
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STUDY CARBONS FOR WEAK 


\tr . r Amar 
any acts of assistance are appreciated by all Americans. 

} ~ 7 r ry mr +h r Are o Ant 
Please pay the paper people promptly the proper percentage. 
)) = $Aled« vr. " 
warrelsome quibblers quickly quieted querulous quorums. 
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DRILL I is written completely without 
the use of the little fingers except for the 
capital shifts. In this drill, therefore, you 
can practice typing without keeping the 
little fingers on the home keys. Keep 
those little fingers in the air—not stiff, 
but bent. 

DRILL 2 is a “springboard” drill in 
which each little-finger stroke is followed 
by another stroke by the same hand in the 
same word. Spur the little-finger stroke 
more sharply than you usually do—bounce 
off it toward the next key controlled by 
the same hand. 


DRILL 3 is a special springboard drill 
in which the weight of your hand will help 
especially; but make a special effort to 
throw your elbows inward each time you 
use your little fingers, and to keep the 
backs of your hands flat and parallel to the 
slope of the keyboard. 

DRILL 4 is an extra drill, just in case 
you are one of those typists who has the 


habit of perching capital letters in the air 


Tue Grece Writer, September, } 


Che SELF-TEST includes 45 little finger 
strokes. Use it to determine whether you 
are progressing and improving your little. 
finger controls. As you type the test, make 
a carbon copy; then examine it after test- 
ing yourself and count the number of too- 
light little-finger letters. Keep a record of 
that number—it should decrease day by 
day. 

YOU will notice that the drills are very 
easy; they are made to € easy Do not 
use the self-test until you have practiced 
each drill, because you must make improve- 
ment before you try to measure it! Some 
of the drills include combinations that do 
not spell words; but it is better, for the 
sake of the techniques involved, to give 


“nonsense” drills than to slight the practice 


Remember: Not over a minute or two at 
a time on any one drill. Habits must be 
built gradually, not suddenly. These drills 
will help build little-finger dexterity gradu- 
ally—they did for Emma Jane and _ they 


can for you. 


S.W.A.P. Contestants 





HIS goodly group of members of the 

Shorthand Writers’ Association of the 
Philippines took part June 19 in the first an- 
nual shorthand contest of the Association. 
S. W.A. P., as the society is known in Ma 
nila, was organized only last year, we un- 
derstand from a letter sent us in May, 1947, 
by Chairman Honorato A. Paulino. (You 
can spot him among the other S. W. A. P. 


officers and teacher guests in the front row 
by the X mark—the winner, in the third 
row, behind him, by the 1 on her blouse.) 
The purpose of the Association is to con 
duct refresher courses for members needing 
further practice; to hold shorthand and typ- 
ing contests yearly; and, if Government 
approval is granted, to certificate shorthand 
reporters. Success to you S. W. A. P.’ers! 
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TESTS AND AWARDS 





YES, FOLKS, TIME WILL TELL! 


And what its story will be depends on what you do with the 
hours you put in while laying the foundation for a career 


FLORENCE ELAINE ULRICH 


WwW 


HEN young Ned 

WY Feymcers, of the 
National School of 
Zusiness, Rapid City, 
Dakota, practiced 
the Competent Typist Test 
to improve his speed last 
year, he didn’t know that 
those tests would 
open the door of opportunity to him. He did 
what every good typing student will do, 
kept plugging away at the typewriter until 
he acquired the necessary vocational skill. 
He couldn't tell what his potential speed 
was, either. But the final test, written at 108 
words a minute, was instrumental in start- 
ing the International Business Machine-ry 
going in New York which resulted in Ned’s 
obtaining a fine position with that com- 
pany away out in Pierre, South Dakota! 
Ned subsequently wrote us: “Your 
awards gave me the incentive to attain 
higher speeds in shorthand and typewriting, 
as well as the opportunity for this position. 
Thanks—and may your 
to serve their purpose.” 


South 


one ol 


awards continue 


SO often we are led to believe that a 
“break” is just pure luck, when as a mat- 
ter of fact it is generally the result of 
hard work. 

We don’t know which of the million 
shorthand students who begin their studies 
this month will become a_ super-duper 
crackajack shorthand writer and _ typist, 
but this Department has a good way of 
finding out! Four hundred thousand beauti- 
ful certificates and other awards were is- 
sued to students last year. Those boys and 
girls started out, even as many of my read- 
ers are doing now, by learning all they 
could about how to write shorthand and 
to typewrite. Then, on a highway clearly 
marked for progress, they started off 
toward the twin goals of Efficiency and 
Skill. 

The way didn’t seem long because there 
were so many beautiful awards to obtain 
along the way. Neither did it become bor- 


The Time of Day I do not tell, 
As some do, by the clock; 
Or by the distant chiming bells 
Set on some steeple rock, 
But by the progress that I see 

In what I have to do; 
It’s either Done o'clock to me, 
Or only Half-past Through. 


—John Kendrick Bangs 


ing or difficult, because 
there were so many en- 
thusiastic boys and girls 
faced with the same hurdles 
and successfully going over 
them together. Month aft- 
er month this Department 
mails thousands upon thou- 
sands of awards to stu- 
dents, testifying to their progress in short- 
hand and typing. Earning the awards is 
an exciting game, and even those of us 
who are more or less spectators on the 
side lines can’t help feeling thrilled over 
some particularly fine performances. 


IT is now your turn to see how many of 
the tests you can take, and how 
awards you can earn this year. 
are a beginner, you will want to start 
with the junior tests. You may, for 
instance, begin thinking about writing the 
Junior O. G. A. test. 

The Order of Gregg Artists, founded by 
Doctor Gregg 36 years ago, has more than 
a million members all over the world. Ap- 
proximately 40,000 shorthand students were 
taken into the organization last year. Many 
famous shorthand writers belong to the 
O. G. A. A group of expert shorthand 
writers in Singapore formed a Gregg Short- 
hand Writers’ Association there many 
years ago. Under the able management of 
Mr. E. Albuquerque, himself a writer of 
beautiful shorthand, this Association has 
grown in membership and prestige that 
even enemy occupation during the War 
could not destroy! The group plans to 
enter the International O. G. A. Contest in 
1949. Many O. G. A. members are corre- 
sponding with one another in shorthand. All 
are proud of the skill that brought them 
the coveted O. G. A. Membership Certifi- 
cate! The only requirement to win mem- 
bership for yourself is that you be able to 
write shorthand fluently and accurately. 

You will want to take the Junior Test 
for membership in the Order of Artistic 
Typists as soon as you have learned the 


many 
If you 
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est at 60 words a minute or better, 


T. “S8o-Word”’ Pin—for typing the 

C. T. Test at 80 words a minute or better, 
The certificates show exact speed at- 
inblem pins are beautifully de 

R \ ire of the finest workman 
( lr. Pins come in gold. (3 

\ Iver and Chinese red enamel (@ 
words), and gold and blue enamel (8 


hem are worth winning, 
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September Test Material 


[All clubs of test papers should be accompanied by a typewritten list of names to expedite 
checking and insure accuracy in making out certificates. September copy is good as member- 
ship tests for O. A. T., C. T., and O. G. A. until receipt of the October, 1948, issue.] 


Senior O.A.T. Test 


INSTRUCTIONS: Write the following letter in proper form, preferably on a letterhead. Supply name 
and address, and to<iay’s date. Place the tabulation on a separate sheet, arranged compactly. Be sure to 
indicate that this enclosure is to be made, when typing in Mr. Jones’ initials and your own. 

Minimum Office Standard: Satisfactory work on first writing, in 40 minutes. 


NEW GAS RATES EFFECTIVE OCTOBER 1, 1948 





SERVICE CLASSIFICATION No. 1 


First 600 cu. it. 
Next 2,400 cu. it. 
Next 3,000 cu. ft. 
Next 4,000 cu. ft. 
All over 10,000 cu. ft. 


or less $1.07 

@ 1034¢ per 100 cu. ft. 
@ 8'%4¢ per 100 cu. ft. 
@ 7%¢ per 100 cu. ft. 
@ 6%¢ per 100 cu. ft. 


SERVICE CLASSIFICATION No. 2 


First 600 cu. ft. 
Next 9400 cu. ft. 
Next 15,000 cu. ft. 
Next 25,000 cu. ft. 
Next 50,000 cu. ft. 
Next 100,000 cu. ft. 


All over 200,000 cu. ft. 


or less $1.07 

@ 1034¢ per 100 cu. ft. 
(a) 10'4¢ per 100 cu. ft. 
@ 9%¢ per 100 cu. ft. 
@ 8'%4¢ per 100 cu. ft. 
@ 7%3%4¢ per 100 cu. ft. 
@ 7M%¢ per 100 cu. ft. 


SERVICE CLASSIFICATION No. 4 


Heating and/or Air 


First 600 cu. ft. 
All over 600 cu. ft. 
Dear Sir: The attached rate sheet 


giving the new Gas rates that will be- 
come effective October 1, is sent for 
your information. You will realize from 
this sheet that your gas bill is higher 
this month because— 

To keep from operating at a loss, The 
United Gas Company is forced to raise 
its rates. So that it can continue to pro- 
vide Gas service to its 800,000 customers 
in this city, rates are being increased on 
the average about 1 cent a day for each 
customer. 

These new rates were temporarily ap- 
proved by the State Public Service Com- 
mission, and went into effect September 
1. In general, Gas will cost 7!/, cents 
more per 1,000 cubic feet, and the mini- 
mum rate has been increased 4 cents a 
month. With this rise in rates and the 
one made last July, Gas rates have in- 


Conditioning Service 


or less $1.07 


@ 7'%¢ per 100 cu. ft. 


creased 14%. In simplified form, the new 
rates appear on the attached notice. 

The reason for this is that United 
operated at a loss in 1947. Coal has gone 
up 21% since 1946. Oil is 19% higher. 
These items alone average 86% more 
than they did in 1939. This new rate just 
about balances these increases in mate- 
rial costs. To cover subsequent cost in- 
creases and to insure some return on the 
money invested in the business, a further 
increase will be requested. 

As a sound business organization serv- 
ing the public, we must fulfill our re- 
sponsibilities to our customers. Only with 
the necessary income, can we maintain 
service and develop new ways to bring 
you greater convenience at the lowest 
possible cost. Very truly yours, THE 
UNITED GAS COMPANY, John 
Jones, Manager. 
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September Competent Typist Test 


Use double spacing in typing this test 


(To find the gross number of words you write, divide gross number of strokes by 5; then deduct ten 


words for each error to get net words written. Divide this by 10 to determine the net words per minute, 
The number of strokes is indicated at the end of each line in order to facilitate counting the gross 
number of strokes written 
Strokes 
° 9 ° 
We didn’t care about Athens particularly, but we 4 


wanted to see the famous Acropolis and its ruined % 
temples, and we did. The full moon was riding high in 

the cloudless heavens now. We sauntered carelessly and 210 
unthinkingly to the edge of the lofty battlements of the 267 
citadel, and looked down, and lo, a vision—and such a 322 


vision—Athens by moonlight! All the beauty in all the 378 
world combined could not rival it. The prophet that 431 
thought the splendors of the New Jerusalem were re- 481 
vealed to him, surely saw this instead. It lay in the level $42 
plain right under our feet—all spread abroad like a 595 
picture—and we looked down upon it as we might have 648 


looked from a balloon. We saw no semblance of a street, 708 
but every house, every window, every clinging vine, 
every projection, was as distinct and sharply marked as 813 
if the time were noonday; and yet there was no glare, 36 


no glitter, nothing harsh or repulsive. The silent city 924 
was flooded with the mellowest light that ever streamed 98 
from the moon, and seemed like some living creature 1032 
wrapped in peaceful slumber. On its farther side was a 1088 
little temple whose delicate pillars and ornate front 1142 


glowed with a rich luster that chained the eye like a 11% 
spell; and, nearer by, the palace of the king reared its — 125: 
creamy walls out of the midst of a great garden of 1304 
shrubbery that was flecked all over with a random 1354 
shower of amber lights—a spray of golden sparks that 1408 
lost their brightness in the glory of the moon and glinted 1467 
softly upon the sea of dark foliage like the palled stars 1525 
of the Milky Way. Overhead, the stately columns, = 1575 
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St a . . Strokes 
majestic still in their ruin; underfoot, the dreaming city; —_1635 

in the distance the silver sea—not on the broad earth _ 16 

ct ten is there another picture half so beautiful. 1735 
“eres In closing these remarks I will observe that I could 1788 
ail have said more about the American Vandal abroad, __ 1837 


and less about other things, but I found that he had __ 180 


49 , . , 
too many disagreeable points about him, and so I 1939 


9 


i. thought I would touch him lightly and let him go. 1990 
E If there is a moral to this lecture it is an injunction to —_2049 
a all Vandals to travel. I am glad the American Vandal = 2103 


goes abroad. It does him good. It makes a better man 2158 
of him. It rubs out a multitude of his old unworthy = 2211 


biases and prejudices. It aids his religion, for itenlarges — 2273 
his charity and his benevolence; it broadens his views = 2828 





2 of men and things; it deepens his generosity and his _—_238! 
2 | compassion for the failings and shortcomings of his 2433 
fellow creatures. Contact with men of various nations 2488 
7 and many creeds teaches him that there are other people — 2544 
thi in the world besides his own little clique, and other 2598 
opinions as worthy of attention and respect as his own. _—_2055 


He finds that he and his are not the most momentous — 2707 
matters in the universe. Cast into trouble and misfortune = 2766 
in strange lands and being mercifully cared for by those 2825 
he never saw before, he begins to learn that best lesson 2880 
of all—that one which culminates in the conviction that 2937 
God puts something good and something lovable in 2986 
every man His hands create—that the world is not a 3038 
cold, harsh, cruel prisonhouse, stocked with all manner 3094 
of selfishness and hate and wickedness. It liberalizes 3150 
the Vandal to travel. You never saw a bigoted, opin- 3202 


ee ey, 


— — —— ~ 


_ ionated, stubborn, narrow-minded, self-conceited, mean —_3257 
man in your life but he had stuck in one place ever since = 3315 
he was born. So I say, by all means let the American 3369 
Vandal go on traveling, and let no man discourage him. 3423 
—Adapted from Mark Twain’s Speeches. 


Repeat from the beginning until end of the ten-minute period. 
p 
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> Junior 0. A.T. Test 4 


INSTRUCTIONS: Type the following copy, head- 
ing it COLOMBIA SUPPLIES WORLD WITH 
EMERALDS. Use single space; double space be- 
tween paragraphs. Type the date in the top right- 
hand corner. 


Colombia, southernmost of the eleven 
Midtile American republics, has long 
been the world’s chief producer of emer- 
alds. The most precious of gems, worth 
from three to ten times more than dia- 
monds, emeralds have been mined in Co- 
lombia since 1540. Today the govern- 
ment controls the exploitation of the 
stones, leasing the mines out to private 
companies. 

According to the Middle American 
Information Bureau, certain emerald 
mines opened about 80 miles northeast 
of Bogota by the Conquistadores were 
lost to sight in an enveloping jungle for 
upwards of a century after being closed 
down, and were rediscovered only some 
thirty years ago. It has been estimated 
that they could produce an annual yield of 
gems worth some half a million dollars. 

However, the mines, known as the 
Somondoco or Chivor group, are not 
being worked at present, the govern- 
ment having decided that the stock of 
emeralds on hand is larger than required 
to meet the international demand. An- 
other group of lost mines is that named 
for the Indian Princess Coscuez; in 
times past it produced the exceptionally 
valuable variety of gem called the “canu- 
tillo.” In spite of diligent search, its 
exact whereabouts remains unknown. 

The Muzo mines, located about thirty 
miles east of Bogota, have produced 
emeralds worth tens of millions of dol- 
lars, including some of the finest stones 
extant. 


0.G.A. Pays Off! 


(Continued from page 18) 

still making through the Order of Gregg 
Artists. If visual aids today play such 
an important part in instruction, then the 
shorthand notes of a teacher must vitally 
affect her classroom work. Students see, 
are impressed, and imitate. Thanks again, 
to your wise and thoughtful planning of the 
O.G. A., which provides for and aids im- 
provement in a subject that is so important 
for thousands of students annually. Please 
accept my deepest appreciation for what 
it has meant to me!"—Sister Mary Cuns- 
gundis, Academy of Our Lady, Chicago 
43, Illinois 
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The Fees Required 


ERTIFICATE test applications are 

10¢ each, with the exception of the 
Attainment and the Superior Merit Cer- 
tificates, for which a fee of 50¢ each is 
charged to cover engrossing. (More about 
them later.) 

The pin applications must be accom- 
panied by the tests (both the shorthand 
notes and transcripts of the Shorthand 
Speed Tests) and a fee of 25¢ each. If 
the test does not qualify, the paper will 
be returned, together with a refund of 
15¢, since only the examination fee of 
10¢ is required of pin applicants that 

fail to qualify. 
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Annual O.G.A. Contest Individual Awards 


Continuing Report from the June issue 
Honorable Mention Winners — Student Division 
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FROM STUDENT TOREPORTER | 


No. 1—The approach to reporting. 


THE SHORTHAND REPORT 





Do you know what is 


required of a reporter, and do you want to become one? 


CHARLES 


LEE SWEM 


Official Shorthand Reporter, New York Supreme Court 


HIS month, the month of September, 
some two hundred thousand high 
school and business college students 

will begin the study of shorthand. Of that 
number, the overwhelming majority will 
become stenographers and secretaries to 
business executives; others will themselves 
eventually rise to an executive position; 
some will forget shorthand completely and 
enter other pursuits. Of this two hundred 
thousand, probably fifty to one hundred will 
sit at the reporter’s table in court or in 
the free-lance field of shorthand reporting. 
Nobody—clairvoyant, sage, or seer—could 
tell by looking at this large class (if it 
could be assembled at one time and place) 
just who will be who, and which will be 
which. There may be some surface indica- 
tions of alertness or interest or ambition to 
warrant the conclusion that here or there 
is one who will certainly achieve something 
better than the average, but I defy anybody 
to tell by a first glance, or by even a sec- 
ond or third, just who will make a first- 
grade reporter and who won't, out of such 
a class. It is not, of course, that the qualifi- 
cations of a reporter are so complicated 
or so difficult to attain. Indeed, as between 
becoming cither a business executive or a 
reporter, I should without hesitation 
that, all things being equal, the task of 
becoming a shorthand reporter is by far 
the easier task. It is a much simpler task, 
at any rate, uncomplicated by the varying 


say 


_ hazards that confront a stenographer or 
secretary who seeks to work his way 
through the rising degrees of executive 


responsibility in a business organization. 


LUCK, opportunity, and competition play 
large roles, often disproportionately large 
roles, in the attaining of 
whereas, in the normal progression from 
student to reporter, the chief hazard—ac- 
tually almost the only one—is represented by 
the student himself. The part that such 
incidental hazards as luck, opportunity, and 
competition play are nil as compared to 
the part that the student himself plays. It 
requires the intervention of many others 


such a goal; 


to become an important executive or mana 
To shorthand 
shorthand can and 
usually does do it essentially alone. 


become a 
student 


ger in business 


reporter, the 


HOW and why this is so, I hope to speak 
about in another article following this one. 
For the present, I am interested only in 
impressing upon this large class of short- 
hand writers now commencing the study 
of shorthand that reporting is a goal to 
practically them may 
legitimately aspire with a reasonable cer- 
if! Now, that tf is not 
a very large one. I have not had it put in 
capital letters, for it is not that important. 
I have suggested to the printer that he 
place it in italics lest you overlook it, for 
I think you should observe it. That if has 
nothing to do with your present mental 
equipment, or your temperament, your sex, 
your religion, your color, or whether you 
prefer vanilla or chocolate. It is really an 
unimportant if—assuming, of course, that 
you are normally endowed with the facul- 
ties and the degree of education and intelli- 
gence that we expect of one who is now in 
high school or its equivalent. 


which any one of 


tainty of success 


THE if has primarily to do, not with the 
contents of your mind, but rather with the 
state of it. Briefly, it is this: Do you want 
to be a shorthand reporter? That is all 
there is to it—for the present. It is as sim- 
ple as that to begin with, for it is my 
sincere belief that any normally equipped 
student of high school age and education 
can learn to become, first, a fast writer of 
shorthand, and, second, a reporter. But no- 
body can become a reporter against his 
will. Naturally, every beginning student 
wants and expects to become a fast short- 
hand writer—fast enough to graduate and 
to take the dictation required of a stenog- 
rapher or but | 
now of faster writing, the speed of reporters 
who sit at their tables in court and report 
the utterances of judges and lawyers and 
witnesses, quietly and confidently, just 4 
fast as the words reach their ears. That & 
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CHARLES LEE SWEM 


weight of the evidence 


weight of the testimony 


weigh the evidence 


weigh the testimony 


accordance with the 
evidence 

in accordance with the 
testimony 

in accordance with the 


proof 


interested witness 


disinterested witness 


uninterested witness 
truthful witness 
ntruthful witness 


witness for the defendant 


witness for the plaintiff 


take the law 


take the law from the 


court 
accept the law 


take the 


case 


believable evidence 


believable testimony 


credible 


testimony 


unbelievable evidence 


: ° or disbelieve 
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Charge 


give the case 


you may accept or reject 


return a verdict 


render a verdict 


I move to set aside the 
verdict 
to law 


contrary, 


contrary to the weight 


of the evidence 


it is not what I say 


quality of the evidence 


quantity of the evidenc« 


testify 


falsely 


to a material fact 


sole judges of the facts 


sole judge of the law 


scales 


scales balance 


and caution 


care 


account stated 


aceord and satisfaction 


breach of warranty 


unanimous verdict 


10-2 verdict 


11-1 verdict 


tell the truth 


Nore: If you have some “pet” reporting phrases that you are willing to share with your fellow readers, 
why not submit them to Mr. Swem? The most helpful of them will be passed along in these pages.—Editor 
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the kind of speed I refer to. Such speed, | 
repeat, is possible to any normal student 
who seriously and actively determines that 
that is what he or she wants to do. 


IN order to make such a determination, 
one must, of course, understand what this 
business of reporting involves. If you have 
ever been in court, you have seen the re- 
porter sitting up fr Writing, 
writing—shorthand. If you have never been 
in court, even as a spectator, let me describe 
the reporter and his position to you. He is 
the silent man busy at the little table placed 
somewhere and the wit 
ness. There he writes all that is being said 
by the witness, by the lawyers, and by the 
judge—never interfering 
with what is going on. The attorneys may 
rant and roar, the witness may be hesitant 
of speech or voluble, and the judge may bx 
strict or easy in his conduct of the case, 
but the reporter does only one thing: He 
writes shorthand. To the judge and 
all the rest of them are only voices. 


writing, 


+t 
nit, 


close to the judge 


never 


stopping, 


him, 


One day he may be writing what a doc- 
tor finds on an X-ray about a broken bone 
or a displaced vertebra; 
in a case in which a patent 
being contested, find himself writing the 
story of how the motion picture or 
vision was born, or how 
was written; or, still 
put in shorthand the famil 
man and 


another, he may, 


or copyright 1s 


tele- 
a popular song 
ther day, he may 
squabbles of 

wife, one or the other of whor 


he criminal 


is suing for divorce. Or, in t 

courts, he may follow with his pen som 
sensational murder trial, or that is dull 
and boring. 

lor this work he is paid a salary, by t! 

state or other governmental authority, for 
putting it all down in shorthand in note- 
books, where it becomes an official court 
record. In addition thereto, when a tran- 


script of his re 


or otherwise, he 


‘ord is ordered for appeal 
; em 2 } 1 
is paid by the 1 


transcript t! 


i 


itigant so 
ordering for the iat he types, 
yr whicl dictates to the phonograph for 
a professional typist to type for him. This 
amount which he earns on transcripts, plus 
the salary paid him for taking the notes, 
makes the a competent, experienced 
reporter adequate and desirable. The free- 
lance reporter (working without official ap- 
pointment) earns according to his reputation 
and his ability to perform. He 
master; he can work himself to the limit 
of his physical capacity and earn much, ot 
he can regulate his work to his needs. 


pay of 


° 9° 
is his Ow! 
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PHERE are othe: 
that it is not 
Chey are mostly advantages. 


aspects ol reporting 
to mention 
Its 
tages, I should say, are more or less commo; 
to all lines of endeavor. It looks like hard 
work, to watch a reporter following a fast 
speaker all day long, and it is hard work 
to one not properly equipped for it in th 
way of shorthand speed. But to the writer 

with the 


job 


speed, with the sense and the 


now 


necessary 


disadvan- 


who comes to the necessary 
background 
that usually go with speed and experience 
it is a craft or profession which, for inter- 
est, independence, and financial return, is 
second to none, considering the qualifica- 
tions required. 

But you must first want to be a report: 
er—want it enough to realize that when al 
the others in the class have been graduated 
with hundred words a minute 
you still have to study shorthand (what- 
ever else you may do in the way of being 
a secretary or stenographer) until you 
doubled that and mad 
f yourself a really fast writer. For 


their one 


have one hundred 
short 
hand speed is the basic element of report 


1 
} 


ing. Once you have acquired the speed 
that is necessary, half the battle is won— 
not all of it, naturally, but by then y 
know you can become a competent, suc- 
cessful reporter if you really want to. 


Lh you are still let me say that 


I shall discuss the a qt 


ient for the 


siti 1 of speed next 
present 


i 


mnt 





that the beginning writer realize that spe 
s the s jua non of reporting, and wl 
ymmences to write his first shorthand 
itlines he is laying the first bricks of 
reporting foundation. It is a foundation that 
must be laid with meticulous care and sert- 
ousnes lo the p voses of rep rting, It 
is not thing tha laid as a tet 
I ins i end, as a makeshift, for 1 
tal to bridge the gap between hig 
hool and a home of your own; it Is @ 


are t 
to become 
one of the major reflex expressions of you 


The writing of shorthand, if you 


be a skilled reporter, is going 


mental and physical being. You are going 
to bury it so deep in yourself and in you! 
reflexive ganglia that you will be writing 
it with the same automatic action that you 
Yes Ol No \ll reall; 


employ in nodding 
[ i that way; it is done 


writers 
in no other. 

Do you now want to become a sh \rthand 
reporter ? 


master 1 
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WHo’s WHO IN SHORTHAND SPEED 


Air Corps Vet Wins His Diamond 
EXAMINER A. A. BOWLE 





Leonard K. Brewer 


P* ACTICALLY every newspaper in 
the Detroit area published a_ pictur 
i | 


eonard Kk. Brewer and told of his 
prowess in winning the Diamond Medal— 
writing 200 words a minute for 

wat 


inutes and transcribing it with a high 


hive 


Mr. Brewer 
the 
‘hool at Wyandotte, Michigan, and 
mation from him tells us that a ial 


We read in the papers that 


ro] 1, 1, . 4 » l¢ 
arned his shorthand in Roosevelt 
Hig Ss 


Lik’ ( 





vot tf thanks is due his teacher 

Miss Wanda Walker) for the thorough 
training she gave him while he was in her 
issecs 

It is seldom that one begins the study of 


shorthand with 200 words a minute in view, 
mut Mr. Brewer assures us that that 
first 
and. “Every nig] 
B ewer, *T 

yuld be 
200, so after 


ful to be 


was 
day he took up 
it since then,” writes Mr. 
that prayer 

h the 


would reach 
these many years I am thank- 


Diamond Medal.” 


short¢ 
have prayed my 


answered and I 
awarded the 


QUESTIONED as to his activities be- 
vond shorthand, he confided that one of 
is h ibbies is music and that he not only 
in his choir but is president of the 
ganization. He is very enthusiastic and 
tive in the affairs of his church. 
Of his experiences during his shorthand 
Career, Mr. Brewer 


ng 1 verseas 


“Dp . - 5 | 
Before Cav- 


Force, [ 


writes : 
with the Air 


which, in those 
days, was a scarce article. When I called 
at the New York office of the Gregg Pub 
is] Company, there wasn’t one in stock, 
hey ground the point of my old pen for 
while I waited. I used that pen 
tinuously all through the War, and it still 


il my present position 


tried to purchase a pen 


—_ 
_ 


me con- 


serves me 


I 4 te England, France, Be . 
Holland, Luxe g, a Germany, and have 
had many hi re 1 s W attending 
¢ t in Holland, I id to wear a steel helmet, 
leggings, full OD outt car 1 canteen, and lug 
along my trusty Carbine ne would hardly ex 


quipped 


ting with buzz bombs 
whizzing overhead, we heard one shut off very 
near us, Th roceedings halted. We waited f 
the blast expectat s of devastation \ 
breathed easier after the b » exploded just 
ut of o 
During y cold t g in Franc I 
attended t $ y k was 





frozen! I places 
til the ink had thawed sutt! 


It worked beautifully 


pen 

On one occasion when I had gone up to H 
land in a jeep, and reported about fourteen gx 
eral courts, it became time for 1 to return t 
cur headquarters just tside Paris But we 
were not ft get there s easily right ther 
the Battle of the B ge started I loaded my notes 
in a little bag I usually irried, and at fou 
»’clock ning ve retreated back t 
Belgium Buzz bombs were flying all around 
us, and news of paratroopers supposedly ready 
to pounce dow yipon us added to the “‘gaiety.” 

As luck would have it, a special mail courier 
was returning t my headquarters, and I was 
sked to load my mgings into the jeep and 








we sped back. We took a circuitous route through 
Holland, Belgium, and France, stopping only for 
meals, On Christmas Eve I arrived at my 
headquarters. Since all communications had 
been disrupted and they had not heard from me 
for weeks, they had given me up as missing. 
The day after Christmas I 
my notes, and everything just turned out fine. 

Perhaps the most exciting experience of my 
entire career came as I was in church one 
morning. <A fellow came up to me and whispered 
that | was needed for a reporting assignment. 
I left the building, grabbed my materials, and 
had the wildest ride in a jeep I have ever experi- 
enced. After the ride we entered a building and 
| was ushered into a room ablaze with brass. I 
was told to start reporting. In to keep 
the speakers and their remarks straight in my 
record, I put down what- 
ever the rank of the individual happened to be— 
and let it go at that. I recognized some of the 
generals from their pictures in the “Stars and 
Stripes,” and knew this was a really important 
meeting. After it was sworn to 
secrecy—but with all these years gone by, now, 
it could not possibly do any harm to mention 
that it was the final briefing for 
squadron their 


activities on 
D-Day. You can what a thrill that 
was for me! 


began transcribing 


order 


General, Colonel—or 


over, I was 


complete and 
leaders concerning 


imagine 


1 reported staff meetings every week at the 
Headquarters of the Ninth Air Force, took 
depositions, statements, and did just about 


everything you could. think of in the line of 
reporting. My experiences proved invalu- 
able in my present work and I would not trade 
one of them for a fortune. They are worth too 
much to me! 


have 


“Shorthand has really served me well,” 
Mr. Brewer concludes. “As my _ ac- 
quaintance in the Air Force grew, I re- 
ceived calls for reporting jobs all over 
Europe. It seems I was always off on a 
reporting tour—Reims, Paris, Chantilly, 
France; Namur, Liege, Belgium; Maas- 
tricht, Holland; Luxembourg. In England: 
Doncaster, London, Ascot, Bristol, Patch- 
way, Exeter, Taunton, and Torquay. So 
I really got around—thanks to my short- 
hand!” 


Reporting Appointments 


W: find on file quite a list of report- 
ing appointments that space has not 


allowed us to present before. We pass the 
information along for your records: 


Theodore Kazmiersky, Official Reporter, Court 
of Common Pleas of Fayette County, 14th 
Judicial District, Uniontown, Pennsylvania. 

Doyle Ketcham, Official Reporter, First Judicial 
District, Leavenworth, Kansas 

Joan Mumper, Amendola & Mumper, General 
Reporters, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Jeanne Sayre, James J. McKenna, Attorney at 
aw, Chicago, Illinois 

Roy Voelker, Official Reporter, 6th Judicial Dis- 
trict of Iowa, Oskaloosa, Iowa 
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Richard Minasian, War Crimes Trials, Japan 

Margaret Considine, Fincun & Brandenburg, 
Atlanta, Georgia 

Joseph Williams, and George Baker, Birmingham 


Court Reporting Company, Birmingham, 
Alabama 
Raymond Hanrahan, Associated Reporters, 


Shreveport, Louisiana 

Kitty Chaffee, Federal Court, Lynchburg, Virginia 

Donald H. Coghill, Court of King’s Bench, 
Province of Saskatchewan Judicial District, 
Moose Jaw, Canada 

Mary Elizabeth Laxton, House of Representatives, 
Committee on Agriculture, Washington, D. C, 


Herbert Archambault, with William Purcell, 
General Reporters, Toledo, Ohio 
Ralph Jacobson, Colson and Brice Reporting 


Firm, Albany, New York 

Howard Carlock, Rhodebough Reporting Service, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Russell Norton, Official Reporter, Tenth Judicial 
District, Hastings, Nebraska 

Richard Holmes, Dickinson, Worden, and Wyn- 
koop, Chicago, Illinois 

Anthony Pawlicki, Court and General Reporting, 
Frank H. Morgan, Chicago, Illinois 

Paul Aho, Official Reporter, Twenty-eighth Judi- 
cial Circuit, Cadillac, Michigan 

Donald Hansen, Official Reporter, 
County, Thirtieth Judicial Circuit, 
Michigan 

Alice Fernandes, General Court Reporting Com- 
pany, Inc., Chicago, Illinois 

Ned Hosford, Office of States Attorney, Criminal 
Division, Chicago, Illinois 

Edward Hoy, Official Court Reporter, 
first Judicial Circuit, Port Huron, 

Joel Weissmeyer, Birmingham Court 
Company, Birmingham, Alabama 

Joseph Tournier, Paul Denny Reporting 
Chicago, Illinois t 

Joseph Pasquale, Official Reporter, North Platte, 
Nebraska 


Ingham 
Lansing, 


Thirty- 
Michigan 
Reporting 


Firm, 


Albert Marshal, Official Reporter, Twenty-third 
Judicial District, Martinsburg, West Vir- 
ginia 


Andrew Thellian, Henry I. Toll and Associates, 
Cleveland, Ohio 


When you hear of any other Gregg re 
porter with a new appointment, let us 
know about it so that we may record the 
news here. 


Answers to Nighteap Quiz 
on Page 8 


1. (a) NIGHTmare 8. (a) midNIGHT 


(b) CAPtion (b) whiteCAP 
2. (a) overNIGHT 9. (a) NIGHThawk 
(b) foolsCAP (b) CAPsule 

3. (a) NIGHTfall 10. (a) KNIGHT 
(b) CAPricious (b) madCAP 

4. (a) forttNIGHT 11. (a) NIGH Tjar 
(b) handiCAP (b) CAPuchin 

5. (a) NIGHTshade 12. (a) yesterNIGHT 
(b) CAPacity (b) blackCAP 

6. (a) toNIGHT 13. (a) beNIGHT 
(b) redCAP (b) blueCAP 


7. (a) NIGHTingale 14. (a) NIGHTshirt 
(b) CAPulet (b) CAPable 
15. (a) NIGHTgown “or dress 

(b) CAPitol 
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O.G.A. Contest—Student Division—Honorable Mentions 


(Continued from page 27) 


Ray Piatti, High School, 
Jron Mountain 


Nancy Renfer, St. John 
school, Jackson 
Jacquelyn Stark, St. Mary 
High School, Jackson 
Eleanor Wesoloski, High 
school, Menominee 
Mildred Diehl, St. Mary 
Academy, Monroe 
Patricia) McKay, Nazareth 
College, Nazareth 
Maureen Campau, St. 
Michael School, Pincon- 
ning 
Lila Mae Stark, Arthur 
Hill High School, Sagi- 
naw 
Joyce Soby, Slocum Truar 
High School, Trenton 
Minnesota 


Lois Ellefson, Appleton 
High School, Appleton 
Mary Hayek, St Mary’s 
High School, Bird Island 

Joan Bonneprise, St. 
Joseph's Academy, 
Crookston 

David Nyberg, Crosby- 
Ironton Junior College, 
Crosby 

Kathryn Mae Vrcehota, 
Lakefield Public School, 
Lakefield 

Stella Dembouska, St. 
Francis High School, 
Little Falls 

Velma Lensch, Luverne 
High School, Luverne 

Eleta Hirscher, Good Coun- 
sel Academy, Mankato 

Alma Conrad, Northwestern 
Schools, Minneapolis 

Elizabeth Knopik, St. 
Anthony’s High School, 
Minneapolis 


Doris Tauer, Holy Trinity 
High School, New Ulm 
Muriel Splickal, Pine City 
High School, Pine City 
Lois Rueger, Rosemount 
High School, Rosemount 
Joyce Yokanovich, High 
School, South St. Paul 
Darlyne Larson, High 
School, Warren 

Jean Benson, High School, 
Willmar 


Lois Affeldt, High School 
Wykoff 


Mississippi 


Dorothy 


Dean Will, St 
Francis 


School, Natchez 


Missouri 


Laverna Ball, Southwest 
Baptist College, Bolivar 
Joan Hovok, High School, 
Cairo 

Bobby Sue 
School, 


Bowling, 
Deering 
Jo Anne Melvin, High 
School, Lancaster 
Norma Wagner, High 
School, Lutesville 
Margie Fecht, St. 
High School, 
Donna Ruth 
rancis 
Erma L 
School, 
Bernice 
Dame 
Louis 
Marion 


High 


Brendan 
Mexico 
Rieger, St 
Académy, Nevada 
Scheifer, High 
Piedmont 
Brokate, Notre 
High School, St. 


Schulte, St. John’s 
High School, St. Louis 
Billie Patton, Midway 
School, Stark City 


Montana 


Donna C. 
School, 
George R 
School, 


Standiford, 
Chester 
Logan, High 
Colstrip 


High 


Ione Hess, Cathedral 
School, Helena 
Dolores Wilhelm, St. Marys 
of the Mount, Helena 

Donahille Sem, High 
School, Joplin 

Betty Grayce Nichols, 
Custer County High 
School, Miles City 

Jean Slocum, High School, 
Stevensville 


Nebraska 


High 
Geneva 
Elizabeth Killian, North 
High School, Geneva 
Helen Harris, Sacred Heart 
School, Greeley 
Norma Torgon, St. 
High School, Humphrey 
Seth Sherman, High 
School, Mitchell 
Laverne Meier, St. 
School, Omaha 9 
Mildred Hassman, St. 
Frances School, Randolph 
Selva Taylor, High Sclwol, 
Red Cloud 
Norma Jean Laudenschlager, 
High School, Wahoo 


High 


Jean Erthum, 
School, 


Francis 


Joseph 


New Hampshire 


Jeannine 
Dame 
Berlin 

Joan Beaumont, 
Seminary, 

Rita J. Nadeau, High 
School, Somersworth 

Cecile Dubois, St. Martin 
Commercial High School, 


Grenier, 
High 


Notre 
School, 


Sanborn 
Kingston 


Somersworth 
New Jersey 

Marie Ledermann, Dumont 
High School, Dumont 

Elsie Alge, St Dominic 
Academy, Jersey City 

Audrey Allen and Margaret 
Hughes, St. Paul of the 
Cross, Jersey City 

Catherine Glassen, Blessed 
Sacrament School, 
Newark 

Anna Erzin and Rose 
Negre, St. Peter's Com- 
mercial High School, 
Newark 3 

Lillian Weber, Weequahic 
High School, Newark 

Jeanette Dykstra, Eastern 
Academy, Paterson 


Helen Gounis, Westwood 
High School, Westwood 


New Mexico 


Joan Roper, High School, 
Albuquerque 

Marjorie Hathaway, P.O. 
Box 465, Albuquerque 
tetty Cagle, High School, 
Hobbs 


New York 


Matthew T. Connolly, 
Rishop Voughlin Memorial 
High School, Brooklyn 

Dolores Frelock, Immacu- 
late Heart of Mary 
Academy, Buffalo 11 

Claire Marcil, St. Joseph 
Academy, Cohoes 

Theresa Dowdall, 
lata Academy, Hamburg 

Mary Anne Crestmen, High 
School, Herkimer 

Patricia Connelly, 
School, Ithaca 

Theresa Puio, Victory 
business School, Mount 
Vernon 

Margita Molnar, 75 
165th Street, 
New York 


Immacu- 


High 


Fast 
Bronx 52, 


Joan Owens, Latin Ameri- 
can Institute, New York 

Maureen E. Lally, St. 
Michael’s Academy, 425 
West 33 Street, New 
York 

Evelyn Larsen, High 
School, Spring Valley 

Joan Salzler, Griffith (nsti- 


tute, Springville 
Lois Young, Guardian 
Angel High School, Troy 
Michaeline Duda, Utica 
Catholic Academy, Utica 
Ethel L. Wood, 38-25 56th 
St., Woodside, Long 
Island 


North Carolina 


Cecil Wall, Copeland High 
School, Dobson 

Geraldine Burns, 
School, Durham 

Clara Jackson, High School, 
Mount Olive 


North Dakota 


Frances Weber, St. 
Academy, Devils 

Ella Eckard, High 
Jamestown 


High 


Mary’s 
Lake 
School, 


Minnesota 


Ruth Stensland, Concordia 

College, Moorhead 
Ohio 

Carol Sisler, Eleanor Os- 
burn, and Joyce Crislip, 
East High School, Akron 

Corrine Cosgrove, High 
School, Ashtabula 

Merle Horn, High School, 
Bellaire 

Phyllis Burton, High 
School, Blanchester 

Evelyn Wentzel, Mount 
Marie Academy, Canton 4 

Marilyn Viel, St. Mary 
High School, Cincinnati 8 


Joan Drinski, St. Stanis- 
laus High School, Cleve- 
land 

Joann Lowe, High School, 
Copley 

Wanda Peak, Jefferson 
Township School, 
Dayton 9 

Josephine Ballardini, St. 
Joseph Commercial High 
School, Dayton 2 


Lois Ramey, Gallia Academy 
High School, Gallipolis 

Joan Tobergte, Notre Dame 
High School, Hamilton 

Helen Finley, High School, 
Keene 

Ruth Reichardt, Libby 
High School, Toledo 9 

Vergil Hurst, Wakeman 
Local School, Wakeman 


Oklahoma 


High 

Delaware 
Bateman and 

Berry, High 
School, Sapulpa 

Mary Lou Stark, Oklahoma 
Agricultural & Mechani- 
cal College, Stillwater 


Elanda Landers, 
School, 
Fern Faye 

Helen 


Oregon 
Sara Jane Daniels, Oregon 
State College, Corvallis 
Nadiene Kane, St. Mary’s 


Academy, The Dalles 
Ruth Bidney, High School, 
Molalla 
Dorothy 
rose High 
land 13 
Pat Livengood, High 
School, St. Helens 
Mary Anne Peabody, Union 
High School, Stz)ton 


Damman, Park- 
School, Port- 


Jacqueline Hall, 
School, Tigard 
Janet Whedon, 
School, West 


High 


High 
Linn 


Panama 


Aurita Hepburn and Celia 
Ngui, St. Mary's 
Academy, P.O. Box 
Colon 


245, 


Pennsylvania 


Dorothy Giansante, Cathoiic 
High School, Altoona 

Susan McKonly, High 
School, Columbia 

Jo Anne Moss, High 
School, Easton 

Lucille Hoover, 
town College, 
town 

Catherine Kepler, Eliza- 
bethtown High School, 
Elizabethtown 

Roberta Portz, 
College, Erie 

Kathryn Baltimore, John 
Harris High School, 
Harrisburg 

Ruth Fabry, High 
Hatboro 

Leonor Gomez, Haverford 
High School, Havertown 

Theresa Cardamone and 
Geraldine Wade, St. 
Boniface Business School, 
Philadelphia 22 

Joann Danielsen, McCaskey 
High School, Lancaster 

Anna Schreiner, Sacred 
Heart Academy, Lancaster 

Verna Leader, High School, 
Mill Hall 

Betty McFarland, High 
School, Norristown 

Rose Brown, St. Joseph 
High School, Oil City 

Vivian Gensler, St. Basil's 
School, Pittsburgh 10 

Joan Gallagher, Saint 
Paul's School, Scranton 9 


Elizabeth- 
Elizabeth- 


Mercyhurst 


School, 


Philippine Islands 


Benjamin N. 
Sulo Street, 
Manila 

Remedios G. 
Arellano 
Branch, 


Nicasio, 2406 
Santa Cruz, 


Ballesteros, 
University 
Pasig, Rizal 


Rhode Island 


Barbara McEvilly, St. 
Xavier's Academy, Provi- 
dence 3 


Samoa 


Flordia L. Galeal, St. 
Theresa's School, Tutuila, 
American Samoa 


South America 


John C. Larkham, 14 de 
Julio 1515, Buenos Aires 
Argentina 


Ida Cardoso, Cia. Swift do 


Brazil, Caixa Postal 68 
Rio Grande-Rio Grand 
do Sul, Brazil 

Elsie Jeeboo, Royal Com 
mercial School, 123 Wel 
lington Street, George- 
town, Demarara, British 
Guiana 


Bridget Searwar and 
Yvonne Searwar, 148 
Crown Street, Queens- 
town, Georgetown, Lritish 
Guiana 

Marina Vallejo M., Colegio 
del I. Corazon de Maria, 
Pereira, Caldas, Colombia 


(To be continued 
next month) 
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Once again pioneering, the Fly- 
ing Fortress has become today’s 
first successful commercial high- 
altitude photographic airplane 
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FAR LEFT—Ready 
36,000 feet, the 
decked out with 
His job, like most 
comtortable job 


for his business trip te 
8-17 mop moker is ali 
oxygen mosk and bottle 
pioneering work, is not o 
bur he sees the country 


CENTER—From 36.000 feet 
like creeks Aerial photos such os this—mede 
by Universal Aviation—will be blended inte « 
big mop of 160.000 Midwestern squore miles 


large rivers look 


ABOVE—Its war-time guns removed, this vet- 
eron B-17 still shoots — now with @ comere 
Always @ pioneer, the Fort is the first suc- 
cesstul commercial, high-oltitude photo ship 
Even so, ceriol photography is nothing new to 
the Fortress; it wos @ successtu!l photo-mepper 
of Jepenese ond Germon territory in the wor 
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Superstitions Past and Present 


From BINDERY TALK 
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Graded Letters 


A. E. KLEIN | 
For Use with Chapter One of the Manual 
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Steinmetz—He Created Man- 
Made Lightning 


WILFERD A, PETERSON 
In “The Friendly Adventurer” 
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